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When Cicero was entrusted with a criminal brief, how did he set about preparing his case? Not by 
setting off and asking questions himself: his efforts to gather evidence in Sicily when prosecuting 
the corrupt governor Verres seem to have been exceptional. An American series of detective 
novels, bySteven Saylor, offers a solution in the form of Gordianus the Finder: republican 
Rome's answer to Lindsey Davis' Falco. 

There are certainly resemblances to Falco. Both are private investigators, working for people 
considerably above them on the social scale, and not averse to critical musings about the state of 
society. But the Gordianus novels have a much closer engagement with the nitty-gritty of politics, 
because, in most of them, Gordianus is not dealing with any old case: he is working for, with, or 
even against Cicero. The first, Roman blood, sets out to be the detective novel version of Cicero's 
speech In defence of Sextus Roscius of Amerla, with Gordianus bringing to light the complex 
sequence of murder and corruption that Cicero presents in that speech. Later books do the same 
for the speeches In defence ofCaelius Rufus and In defence of Milo, and a fourth is concerned 
with the conspiracy of Catiline, when Cicero was consul of the Roman republic and, if we believe 
him, a bulwark against Catiline's revolutionary designs. 

Yet the novels are not a mechanical reproduction of what Cicero tells us. Saylor is adept at filling 
in the gaps in Cicero's accounts of events, and in pointing out the incoherencies and 
implausibilities in them. And it is not simply Cicero's writings which get a critical going-over: the 
great man himself comes across as an increasingly cynical political operator, using his 
formidable oratorical talents to destroy opponents and increase his own standing. Even in 
Roman blood, where Cicero appears initially as a bold and fearless upholder of truth in 
defending a man who had powerful enemies, the twist at the end leaveshis motivation, and 
honesty, in doubt. In Catilina's riddle Saylor takes a very anti-Cicero line, and even worse is to 
follow in the Milo novel, A murder on the Applan Way, where his Cicero connives at 
kidnapping and the brutal treatment of prisoners. One can argue about the probability of 
Saylor's presentation of Cicero, but there is no doubt that this tactic allows him to offer some 
extremely clever reinterpretations of the events behind the speeches. He also manages to come 
up with an unexpected yet more or less plausible murderer in each case -a virtuoso display of 
ingenuity! 

Murder in the biblioteca 

A keen and playful awareness of the conventions of the classic detective novel is an appealing 
feature. Gordianus shows he is a real detective at the beginning of Roman blood with a dazzling 
display of deduction. Cicero's slave Tiro turns up to enlist Gordianus' services, yet before he 
can explain his visit, Gordianus has done so, and thrown in for good measure a character sketch 
of Cicero, whom he has never met. Shades not only of Sherlock Holmes but also of William of 
Baskerville's exposition of the Abbot's missing horse in The name of the rose. In Arms of 
Nemesis, which is not linked to a Ciceronian speech, Saylor uses his freedom to set up a villa 
on the bay of Naples full of odd characters with mysterious pasts or hidden secrets: a neat 
recasting of Agatha Christie. Needless to say, the body in this story is found in the library. But 
the novels which relate to speeches don'tend with Gordianus revealing the murderer to his 
admiring audience: instead he is himself part of the audience listening to Cicero's speech at the 
trial. Given that, on Saylor's interpretations, Cicero is never giving an absolutely true account of 



events inthese speeches, this could be read as a comment on the unreliable nature of Roman 
justice. Or, as Cicero says in an early work on rhetoric, finding arguments for a speech is a matter 
of 'findingout true or seemingly true material to make one's case plausible' (my italics). 

Saylor doesn't shrink from portraying the hideous cruelty of Roman society, and he directs a 
particular imaginative effort towards the issue of slavery, He explores not only the feelings of 
slaves, but also, through Gordianus,the feelings of a free man when faced with owned human 
beings. This is particularly prominent in Arms of Nemesis, which explores what might have 
happened if a Roman seemed to have been murdered by one of his slaves. As seems to have 
happened in such cases, all the slaves in the household are condemned to death, unless the 
murderer can be shown not to have been one of the slaves. The imminent death of the slaves is 
a useful plot device to create urgency, but it also lets Saylor explore the extent to which a free 
person could or would show concern or even affection for slaves. 

Plenty of mileage 

The sympathy which Gordianus displays in relation to slavery is reproduced in his actions 
generally. This makes him an attractive protagonist, but can give his behaviour an 
anachronistically liberal feel. He manumits and marries his slave girl when she becomes 
pregnant with their child; be adopts two sons, one a street-urchin, who is also mute, the other a 
slave whom he has bought and freed; he countenances the marriage of his daughter to a slave; 
he even has a pet cat. It's all a bit too good to be true, though to be fair we are also given the 
impression that Gordianus' contemporaries regard him as somewhat eccentric. And, equally 
improbably, he is the owner of a nice house on the Esquiline Hill, which is exchanged by a not 
entirely convincing chain of events for an even nicer property on the Palatine. The political 
background may be black, but one gets the impression that our hero's pension is secure. 

Anachronism does not extend to detail: the books are extremely well-researched, but manage to 
avoid entirely the ponderous didacticism which can afflict those who write historical novels. Such 
details of everyday life as Saylor does want to convey are usually presented skilfully, especially 
through dialogue where one of the participants is quite realistically ignorant. And the novels also 
have the rare virtue of a generously spaced and workable chronology. The first is set in 80 
B.C.E.: the most recent takes us down to 52 B.C.E. with the assassination of Cicero's great enemy 
Clodius and the trial of Milo for his murder. There is plenty of fruitful and as yet unexplored 
ground lying in between: one very much hopes that Saylor will continue to explore it. 
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